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CHAPTER XXXI.—YOUNG MILES GAFFIN AGAIN. 


- t- May does not seem quite herself,” ob- 

served Miss Mary, when the two sisters sat 
together the next morning. ‘ Poor girl, it must have 
been very trying when she felt that Lady Castleton’s 
and Julia’s eyes were fixed on her during their 
ng especially if they suspected that Harry admires 
ler, 
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“We ought to have foreseen the consequences of 
encouraging him to come here,” said Miss Jane, 
“though my conscience acquits me of having de- 
signedly thrown the young people together.” 

‘‘T love May for her gentleness and sweet manner 
and her kindness to me,” observed Miss Mary; “ it 
never occurred to me that she possessed the beauty 
which would attract a young and gallant officer like 
our cousin.” 

“T shall blame myself if the peaceful happiness 
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May has hitherto enjoyed is interrupted from our 
want of discretion, the dear girl,” said Miss Jane. 
‘‘Though nothing we can do can effectually restore 
it, we can make her all the amends in our power; 
and I have long been thinking of placing her in as 
independent a position as is possible should we be 
removed from the world. I have determined to make 
my will, and to leave her all my property.” 

‘The very thought which has occurred to me,” 
said Miss Mary; ‘‘and I should wish to do the 
same.” 

‘“‘T am glad to find that you agree with me, and 
the sooner we do so the better,’’ observed Miss Jane ; 
‘“‘T will write to Mr. Shallard, and beg him to come 
over here the first day he is at leisure. Sir Ralph 
ought to be able to provide well for his children, 
and they cannot miss our small fortune, nor has he 
any reason to expect that we might have left it to 
them.” 

Scarcely had the two sisters come to this under- 
standing than May entered the room. Her coun- 
tenance, usually so bright and cheerful, looked sad. 

‘What is the matter, my dear May?” asked Miss 
Jane, 

“Mrs. Brown’s daughter Peggy has just come 
up tosay that my kind mother is very ill—the doctor 
has been sent-for, but that she seems anxious to see 
me,” answered May. ‘‘ With your leave I will go to 
her at once, and I hope to be back before Harry 
leaves you, should he come to-day.” 

‘‘Had she not unwisely sent for the doctor, I 
fvould have cried to accompany you, though I feel 
scarcely able to leave the house,” said Miss Jane; 
‘but I must not interfere with him.” 

‘‘T amsure that you would be welcome, as you are 
everywhere; but if you will allow me I will run 
down to mother at once, and ascertain what is the 
matter with her.”’ 

‘‘Do so, my dear, and send Peggy back if you 
find that you must remain with Mistress Halliburt,” 

May, though greatly disappointed at thus missing 
Harry, hurried down to the cottage with Peggy 
Brown, often looking in the direction of Texford in 
the hope of seeing him coming along the road, 
Still the duty and affection she owed her kind foster- 
mother prompted her to hasten on. 

She found the dame in bed, Seldom having been 
ill, the good woman was greatly alarmed about ler- 
self. She had caught a chill, and was feverish and 
weak. Adam and Jacob were away in the Nancy, 
and there was no one except Peggy to attend to her, 
as Mrs. Brown had only waited for May’s coming to 
go back to her own cottage. May regretted that 
Miss Jane had not accompanied her, as the dame, 
she thought, would probably have benefited by her 
skill. 

At length the doctor arrived. 

‘Cheer up, Mistress Halliburt, we will soon bring 
you round; with your fino constitution you have 
nothing to be afraid of. I can leave you safely under 


charge of this young lady,” said the doctor in a 


cheerful tone, bowing to May. ‘I will look in 
by-and-by, and if I find you better, as I am sure I 
shall, she can return home. Send Peggy up, and 
she will bring you back the medicine I wish you to 
take immediately.” 

May felt greatly relieved at hearing this, though 
the dame shook her head, apparently not believing 
him. In spite, however, of her fears, the dame felt 
better by the time Adam came back; and the doctor 





soon afterwards looking in, assured May that sho 
might leave her mother without the slightest anxiety, 
for as it was Saturday Adam was not going to sea in 
the evening. 

May, leaving a message for Jacoh, who was still 
on board the Naney, thanking him for the last shells 
he had brought, and saying that more would be 
acceptable, set off on her wakk home. 

Jacob had ascertained, so the dame told her, that 
young Gaffin and his father had been seen to leave 
the inn some days before on horseback with valises 
behind them, and that she thus need not fear being 
again annoyed by him. She hurried on, her heart 
beating quicker than usual at the thought of meet- 
ing Harry. She was sure he would have remained 
at Downside till her return; indeed, she had fancied 
that he might have come down to the cottage, but 
perhaps the wish not to attract the attention of the 
inhabitants of the village induced him not to do so. 
She had nearly reached the gate of Downside when 
she saw standing before her, not ten paces off, the 
very youth who had before given her so much 
annoyance. ‘He will not surely dare to speak to 
me now,” she thought. ‘If he does, I can rm 
home without replying. If I turn back it would 
show that I am afraid of him, and he would over- 
take me before I could reach any cottage,” 

She had but little time, however, for considera- 
tion, so she walked steadily on, simply crossing over 
to the other side ef the road and keeping her eyes 
directly before her, 

Miles, however, had no intention of letting her 
escape so easily. Advancing a few steps, he took 
off his hat with an air which he intended to be full 
of respect, saying, as he did so, ina humble tone, 
‘*T came, Miss Halliburt, to beg your pardon, and 
to express a hope that you will Iigive me for what 
eceurred, I have been miserable ever since.” 

May took no notice of this speech, but only walked 
somewhat faster than she had hitherto been doing 
towards the gate, 

‘*Won’t you deign even a reply to my humble 
address?” said Miles, in a half-whining tone which 
scarcely concealed the irritation he felt. 

Still May remained silent, hoping that in another 
minute she should be safe within her friends’ 
grounds. Miles went on speaking in the same 
strain, but the tone of his voice showed that he was 
losing patience, Suddenly he changed his tone. 

‘‘ Just listen to me,” he exclaimed. ‘I have the 
means of making your fortune and my own too. I 
know who you are, and if you will marry me I wil 
enable you to gain your rights, and make you 4s 
wealthy as any lady in the land need wish to be.” 

May, believing that what he said was a falsehood, 
merely uttered to gain her attention, hurried on as 
before. 

“T say, I am not going to stand this a second 
time,” exclaimed the young ruffian, seizing her by 
the wrist. ‘‘If you won’t come to terms by fait 
means, you must expect me to use a little force when 
it is for your own good. Don’t be screaming out. 
I will tell you what I want you to know, and what 
you yourself would give anything to learn, though I 
can only tell you if you will promise to marry mé 
and keep it a secret till then.” 

“Let go my hand!” were the first words May 
uttered, still not attending to what he said. Her 
alarm prevented her from understanding the meanlug 
of his words, as it did also from erying out for help; 
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indeed, so few people passed that way that unless 





































































































































































































































































































































her voice was heard at Downside, it was not probable 
y, that any help could be obtained. 
in “Listen!” he exclaimed, trying to force her back 
from Downside, ‘I tell you I have got something 
ill particular to say to you, and I won’t say it unless 
lls you will listen quietly.” 
be “Let me go!” repeated May again, ‘I do not 
wish to listen to you. All I require is to be allowed 
Lat togo home. If you really have anything to say, you 
ve can communicate it in a letter to the Miss Pem- 
Ses bertons.”’ 
ng “That won’t suit me,’’ answered Miles; ‘‘I have 
art told you before, if gentle means won’t succeed I must 
et. use force, though I am sorry for it;” and he again 
ied began to drag her forward. 
ied May, though now more alarmed than ever, reco- 
but vered her voice, and made use of it by uttering a 
the loud shriek. It might have been heard at Downside, 
80. and Miles seemed to think that it was, for he turned 
hen his head anxiously in that direction, expecting appa- 
the rently to see some one issue from the gate. 
uch May, struggling to get free, looked also the same 
< to way. Again she uttered a cry for help. At the same 
run moment a man bounded round the corner of the 
ould road, and before Miles was aware of his approach 
ver- he was laid prostrate on the ground by a blow from 
Jacob Halliburt’s powerful fist. ‘Run, Miss May, 
jera- run!”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ there are other men coming.” 
over May instinctively ran to the gate, but turning 
eyes round to see if Jacob followed, she saw four armed 
men on horseback galloping along the road. Jacob 
>» her sprang towards the gate intending to defend it, 
took should the horsemen, as he thought they would, 
» full attempt to enter. Had he possessed any weapon he 
tone, night have held his post, but in another instant one 
and of the horsemen dealt him a blow with the butt end 
what of a pistol which laid him senseless on the ground. 
By this time Miles had begun to recover his 
alked courage, and one of the men, leaping from his horso, 
doing helped him up. A gleam of satisfaction lighted up 
his eyes as he saw what had occurred to Jacob. 
imble “Tf it hadn’t been for that fellow I should have 
which #@ kept the girl till you came up,” he exclaimed. ‘Let 
us make sure of him, at all events; and I will 
nother fH manage to get hold of her another time, when there 
‘iends’ will be no one to interfere.”’ 
same Scarcely a word was spoken, the men seeming 
1e Was HH ready enough to agree to what Miles proposed. A 
Q. couple of leathern thongs were produced and some 
vo the pieces of rope, and before Jacob recovered his senses 
oo. 1 Mj hewas bound hand and foot, and lifted up in front 
I will J of one of the men on horseback. 
you as “We can do no more now, and the sooner we are 
pe.” away from this the better,” said Miles, ‘‘ or some ono 
sehood, #@ vill be down upon us, and we shall be suspected of 
{on 43 waking off with the fisherman’s son. I must be 
away over the fields, and shall be down at the beach 
second #M almost as soon as you are.” 
her by 
by fair CHAPTER XXXII.—LADY CASTLETON. 
.e when fm ~Waarever resolutions Captain Headland might have 
ng out. #% made when he first went to Texford, he had not been 
rd what f there long before he felt a strong inclination to break 
hough I them. Once or twice he had almost determined to 
arry 1¢#§ $9 away, but on hinting at the possibility of his 
having to do so, Julia had given him a look which 
ds May "ade him immediately alter his mind, and every day 
J. Her heremained he found a greater difficulty in tearing 
meaning himself away. 
or help; 
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The party were assembled in the evening in the 
drawing-room after Lady Castleton’s visit to Down- 
side. Julia had had no opportunity of taking the 
sketches on the lake she proposed. 

‘*You promised to act as my boatman, Captain 
Headland.” He had not forgotten it, and they 
agreed to go the following morning. 

Without being vain, Headland could not help dis- 
covering that Julia seemed happy in his society. 
As she sang that evening he looked over her musie, 
and asked her to sing a ballad which described the 
grief of a maiden whose sailor lover had fallen in 
the hour of victory. Julia hesitated, and tears 
sprang to her eyes as she turned them towards the 
young officer, while he placed the music before her. 
She quickly recovered herself, but he would have 
been blind had he not observed that there was a 
tenderness in her manner towards him, though she 
apparently was unaware of it. After the ladies had 
retired, Harry invited Headland to take a stroll 
through the grounds to enjoy the moonlight. Harry 
did not speak till they had got to some distance from 
the house. 

‘You remember, Headland, the advice you gave 
me yesterday,” he said at length. ‘I would have 
followed it, much as it might have cost me, had I 
found May indifferent to my affection, but she has 
confessed that she loves me, and nothing shall pre- 
vent me from making her my wife. If you saw her 
you would agree that she is well worthy of the most 
devoted love a man can give, and 1 will do my 
utmost to make her happy. There may be opposi- 
tion, but that I am resolved to overcome unless she 
herself changes her sentiments, and that I think is 
impossible. You, I know, will stand my friend, 
whatever may occur.” 

‘*Of course I will, Harry, though I fear I can 
give you but little assistance,” said Headland. ‘I 
am very unwilling to run the risk of hurting your 
feelings; but, my dear fellow, are you certain that the 
mutual affection which you tell me exists is as deep 
on both sides as you say. You were struck by the 
girl’s beauty, and she is flattered by your attentions. 
Perhaps if you wero to be separated for a iime and 
mixed in society, you would find them more evanes- 
cent than you seem disposed to believe possible.” 

‘‘Tam very certain that I love her as much as a 
man can love a woman, and that I should be miser- 
able if I were to be doomed to lose her,’’ answered 
Harry, firmly. ‘I can only judge by what sho says 
and how she looks, and by my knowledge of her 
character, which is perfect in every respect, aud I 
am sure one of the most valuable of qualities, con- 
stancy, is not wanting in it. My cousins, who have 
known her from her childhood, highly esteem her, 
and bestow on her their love as to the nearest relative. 
What more canI say? I must get you to come and 
be introduced to her. Will you ride over with me 
to-morrow ?—and if you do not agree with me never 
trust my opinion again.” 

‘‘T promised to row your sister on the lake to- 
morrow, as she wishes to sketch,” said Headland, 
‘or I should be glad to accept your invitation.” 

“T won’t ask you to break such an engagement,” 
said Harry, smiling rather archly, ‘‘ but if you and 
Julia will ride over in the afternoon, I will come 
hack and meet you, for I want my sister to become 
better acquainted with May.” 

‘‘T shall be at Miss Castleton’s service, and will 
gladly accompany her,’ said Headland. 
r2 
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The two friends continued pacing up and down 
the moonlight walk. Harry, knowing Julia’s secret, 
would have liked to ascertain his friend’s feelings 
towards her. He was certain that he admired her, 
but aware how diffident he was in consequence of his 
position, he was very doubtful whether he would 
venture to tell her so. Harry’s respect for his sister 
prevented him from even suggesting the probability 
that he would not be refused should he make her an 
offer. From everything Headland said, however, 


Harry felt convinced that he only required en- 
couragement to do so. 

The following merning Julia appeared with her 
sketch-book. 

“T have not forgotten my promise,” said Head- 
land, and his countenance brightened as he looked 
‘“‘T shall be happy to accompany you onthe 


at her. 
lake.” 

They set out, and Harry went to order his horse 
to ride ta Downside. 

Just as he was starting the servant brought a 
message from Lady Castleton, who wished to speak 
to him. Though disliking the delay, he went imme- 
diately, guessing why she had sent for him. 

‘Sit down, Harry,” she said, in her gentle tone ; 
‘‘T was very much struck yesterday with the beauty 
of the young lady we met at our cousins’. Knowing 
how you must naturally admire her, 1 am very sure 
that she is the attraction which draws you daily to 
Downside.” 

‘‘ Yes, mother, I do not deny it,” answered Harry; 
‘‘and I am delighted that you and Julia admire her 
so much.” 

‘We could not fail to do that ; but let me ask you, 
Harry, do you know her history ? are you acquainted 
with her family? She is, I suspect, a dependent on 
the Miss Peibertons’ bounty. And have you not 
reflected that you may have won her heart, as you 
may possibly have lost your own?” 

‘‘Mother,” said Harry, rising and taking Lady 
Castleton’s hand; ‘“‘I love her for herself, and her- 
self alone.” 

‘‘T wish to see your happiness secured, my dear 
Harry; but I fear that your father will not view 
matters in the light you do. He will certainly not 
approve of your marrying any one beneath you in 
station.” 

Harry argued as most young men would have 
done under similar circumstances. 

‘You might persuade me, my dear boy, but I 
fear that you will find it impossible to overcome your 
father’s strong notions on the subject. I must write 
and inform him of the state of affairs; and depend 
upon it, I will do my utmost to give him a favour- 
able impression of the young lady.” 

‘But why trouble my father now about the 
matter?” urged Harry; ‘‘it will be time enough 
when he returns home to let him know my wishes, 
and he can then express his opinion. Pray do not 
object in the meantime to my visiting Downside. 
Our cousins invited me there, in the first instance, 
without the slightest idea of the consequences; and 
I surely have a right to visit them as long as they 
give me permission. Remember, I persuaded you 
to call there, a proof that I had no desire for con- 
eealment. However, as only you and Julia even 
suspect the state of the case, do let me ask you to 
say nothing at present, for I do not wish even Al- 
gernon to know it, as I am doubtful how he might 
act; he entertains the same opinion as Sir Ralph 
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on most points, and might think fit to expostulate 
in a way I should not approve of.” 

In spite of her previous resolutions, Lady Castleton 
was so far gained over by Harry that she promised 
to wait and see how things were likely to go. 

‘Thank you, mother,” exclaimed Hasry, kissing 
her brow; ‘“‘all will go right. We must get Sir 
Ralph to see May without knowing who she is, and 
depend on it he will be enchanted with her—perhaps 
insist that I shall forthwith go and make her an offer 
of marriage.” 

Lady Castleton smiled at her son’s enthusiasm, but 
directly afterwards sighed, for she knew her husband 
far better than did her son. 

Harry was eager to set off for Downside, and, 
hurrying down-stairs, mounted his horse, which the 
groom had been leading up and down waiting for 
him. 

Just as he was starting, a dark, black-whiskered 
man on astrong-looking horse rode up. Harry fancied 
that he recollected his features. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Castleton,” said the stranger, 
lifting his hat; ‘‘I remember you, though a good 
many years have passed since you were at Texford.” 

‘You have the advantage of me, knowing my 
name. Have you business with any one here?” 

‘‘Yes, I wish to see Mr. Groocock, the steward. I 
am the miller at Hurlston, and have to say a word or 
two about the rent of the mill,’ answered Gaffin. 
‘‘T remember you as a young midshipman, when I 
had the pleasure of offering to give you a cruise in 
my lugger, though for some reason or other you 
objected to accompany me.” 

‘‘T probably had good reasons for doing so,” 
answered Harry, recollecting what he had heard of 
Gaffin’s character, and that he was the father of the 
young man who had insulted May. ‘If you have 
business with the steward, you will find him in his 
room. Good morning, sir,” and Harry was riding on. 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Castleton, if I detain you,” said 
Gaffin, backing his horse across the road. ‘ You 
are perhaps not aware that, though I have held the 
mill at Hurlston for a number of years, and have 
expended a considerable sum in repairing it, Mr. 
Groocock has given me notice that the rent is to be 
raised, and I wish to appeal to Sir Ralph against the 
injustice of the proceeding.” 

‘‘T cannot interfere in the matter, as Mr. Groocock 
has my father’s perfect confidence, and he probably 
considers the rent you have hitherto paid to be too 
low.” 

‘‘ Where there is a will there is a way; if you 
wished to serve me, Mr. Castleton, you could do so,” 
exclaimed Gaffin, in an angry tone, as if his aim was 
to pick a quarrel with the young officer. 

‘‘T have no wish to interfere, and have no inten- 
tion of doing so,” answered Harry. ‘I must again 
say good morning, sir.” 

‘You are willing to see an act of injustice done 
without any desire to prevent it,” said Gaflin. 

‘*T do not believe that Mr. Groocock would com- 
mit an act of injustice, and I consider it impertinent 
in you to infer that Sir Ralph Castleton acts un- 
justly.” 

“T infer nothing ; facts are stubborn things, Mr. 
Castleton. I seo how it is; your father wishes to 
drive me from the mill, but he is mistaken if 
he expects to succeed. If I am compelled I 
will pay the additional rent and remain, though I 
am not likely to be grateful to those who have iU- 
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‘Then you need not object to my coming here,” 


answered Harry, brightening up. ‘‘I have told my 
mother, and I believe that I have won her over. She 


and Julia were delighted with May, as of course they 


Harry hoped that he had satisfied the consciences 
of the two good ladies. He begged them to let him 
know when Mr. Shallard was coming over. 

‘Tt is very sad, Harry, to think that such a will as 
you propose making should ever come into effect, for 
it would make May very unhappy to hear of it.” 

‘‘ Then don’t tell her on any account. And depend 
upon it I do not intend to be killed if I can help it; 
only when shot are flying about, one may take me off 
as another man. Ships, foo, sometimes 
founder with all hands, or —” 

‘‘Oh, pray do not talk of all the fearful things 
which happen to sailors!’’ exclaimed Miss Mary. ‘‘I 
am sure I wish that you could get Sir Ralph’s leave 
to marry, and come and settle quietly at Downside, 
instead of roaming about over the oeean. It would 
be a happier life, I think.” 

Harry, as he pictured May as his wife, thought so 
too at that moment; but could he abandon the pro- 
fession he loved and the prospects of promotion and 
honour? For May he could abandon all; but would 
That was not a subject he could just 
then think very clearly about. 

Ife waited and waited, but May did not return. 
At last he thought of going to work at the grotto. 
The ladies said they should be much obliged if he 


Then he recollected that he had promised to 
escort Headland and Julia. He would ride back to 
Texford, and by the time he had returned with them 





he hoped to find May at Downside. 





































































































































and absorbed will not take trouble to keep an 
article which can be easily replaced if lost. And 
there are very many people in the world, absorbed 
in self proper, or in the larger self of just their own 


We do not wish to be sentimental about this 
We will grant readily that probably there 
ought not to be, to the extent to which it exists, 
It may be that many—of, for 
instance, the class of small tradespeople whose 
daughters are raised, not lowered, by the twi- 
light-gentility of the governess’s position ;—it may 
be that many ought to have gone into service, or 
into other occupations not uncongenial to their edu- 
cation and former surroundings, although entirely 
unsuited to one, by birth and education, a lady. 
Then, again, the cause of the numbers of persons 
who, by the death of parents, or their reverse of 
fortune, are thrown into the class of gentlewomen 
seeking employment, may be, and in some cases is, 
one which ought to be eradicated. For ‘ want of pro- 
vidence’’ must, in many instances, be the superscrip- 
There has not been in the 
parents that thrift and management which, if exer- 
cised, would have rendered it possible to insure the 


n have favoured my cause.” 
d ‘“‘T have already given you my answer; I cannot 
be longer delayed in discussing the subject,” and 
3 Harry rode on. Gaffin gave an angry glance at | must have been.” 
ir him, and then turning round, made his way towards 
d the wing of the mansion in which Mr. Groocock’s 
8 office was situated. 
or 
xt CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE BIRD FLOWN, 
id Great was Harry’s disappointment, on reaching 
Downside, to find that May was not there. His 
d, cousins also, he fancied, received him with less cor- 
he diality than usual. Had he understood their feelings | as_ well 
or better, he would have had no cause to complain. 
“Sit down, Harry,” said Miss Jane, in a some- 
ed what formal tone, Harry thought. ‘‘ May has told 
ed us of your offer. You must be aware that we have 
no legal control over her, but we feel it our duty not 
er, to encourage your visits here until we know that you 
rod have the permission of Sir Ralph and Lady Castleton, 
d.” and that, we have our fears, will not be very readily 
my given. As far as we have the power, we purpose 
making the dear girl independent, and have sent for 
I Mr. Shallard to make our wills accordingly.” 
lor “Thank you for the thought!” exclaimed Harry, | it be wise ? 
fin. starting up; ‘I wish you would get Mr. Shallard to 
nl make mine, and then if I have to go to sea and am 
> in killed before I marry, it will be a consolation that 
you she is provided for.” 
“Nothing but generosity would have prompted | would do so. 
s0,” you to say that,” observed Miss Mary. ‘‘ We 
d of only act, my dear Harry, according to the dic- 
the tates of duty; we must not encourage a son to 
have disobey his parents.” 
1 his 
Y On. 
‘said 
You 
i DISTRESSED GENTLEWOMEN. 
| 7 BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETO. 
oO be 
st the HERE often appear in our public prints sundry 
letters upon the subject of distressed gentle- 
ocock vomen, and upon the employment of ladies thrown 
bably upon the world to earn their own bread. 
e too No one will deny that this is a large class. The | belongings. 
nultitude of answers to any advertisement holding 
f you out the hope of a decent competence to a governess | matter. 
0 80,” or a@ companion, is one indication of this fact. 
n was Another is found in the number of situations offered | this over-supply. 
to,and accepted by, ladies, which provide neither com- 
inten- fortnor competence—the salary being below that of a 
agai good cook ; the position that of a semi-servant, never 
free from the surveillance of unsympathising and 
» done fH jealous eyes; the atmosphere one of chill and de- 
Pressing isolation. And there really seems, as 
| com- things now are, scarcely any other sphere of work 
tinent JJ fora lady thrown upon her own resources than that 
ts ul- of the governess, if she be young and well-taught ; 
of the companion, if she be not competent, or be too 
ss, Mr. @@ old for the position of governess. That this need not 
hes to €so, some have taken in hand to show; but, asa 
ken 1! J matter of’ fact, it 7s so at the present time. And, 
lied 1 Mf ako as a matter of fact, the supply exceeds the | tion of such cases. 
ugh I demand sufficiently to allow of the offer, and to 
we il: Bf compel the acceptance of inadequate remuneration, 
and careless, if not unkind, treatment. The selfish 











life. The children have been pampered, and brought 
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up ignorant of that tonic element in all education— 
self-denial. The present hour was, in many cases, 
solely regarded, and that wise provision for the future, 
which is a different thing from anxious care and divid- 
ing of the heart concerning it, has been disregarded. 
From the class of the artisan upward, we find this 
improvidence almost universal. Whatever the in- 
come, men live up to it; often, a little beyond it. 

And frequently the chief fault in this lies with the 
wife and daughters. Aycertain fidgety sensitiveness 
about the world’s verdict overrides prudence and 
common-sense. Mrs. Look-about must have this and 
that luxury which she detects in the establishment of 
Mrs. Well-to-do. Mrs. Nicely-off must keep pace, 
in dress, in company, in equipments of table and 
household, with Mrs. Heavy-balance. The husband, 
grumbling at first, and “not seeing the necessity,” 
acquiesces at last, and, by degrees, gets sucked into 
the current. ‘The condition of things becomes that | 
in which expenses gradually a little overlap means ; 
on a sudden the bread-winner dies—and behold, the 
plunge has to be taken by the daughters of the 
house into the ranks of ‘distressed gentlewomen,”’ 
secking, in an already overstocked market, for em- 
ployment that may sustain themselves, and, perhaps, 
the mother in her small home; feeling, all the more | 
keenly for their indulged bringing-up, the cold 
plunge into the winter-mercies of a sclf-absorbed 
world. 

Acknowledging a grave fault as being in some 
degree at the root of this over-supply of the class of 
gentlewomen in search of maintenance, we will say, 
however, that the fault is one which lies at the doors 
of those who should have exercised self-denial in 








order to provide for their children, and have educated 
thoir children in habits of frugality rather than of 


indulgence ; and that the poor girls themselves, so | 


suddenly thrown upon the cold mercies of the world, 

are often more sinned against than sinning. 
And how hard is often their case! So 

perienced, so dehicately reared, so petted and mado 


much of at home; poor little birds turned out of the | 
huddle upon winter branches! | 
Ll H 


warm aviary, to 
It is not, let mo say here, an ideal case that I am 
contemplating, but a real, and, oh, such a common, 
case. Not always had it been possible for the poor 
hardworking parent-bird to make a provision for the 
future for the little nestful that at least knew no 
want, when there was the warm home-nest for them, 
and the father busy and able to find food day by 
day. 

Tako the case—a very common one—of the Rector 
of a parish such as many parishes are in England. 
He has from his Rectory some £200 a year and his 
house; from all sources, it may be (for we will 
not take an extreme case), £300 or £400 a year. 
Year after year brings its expenses in early 
married life; he willingly sets by a portion of his 
income for the demands made upon his position as 
rector, and those, still more numerous, made upon 
his benevolence as, passing from house to house, he 
comes constantly face to face with want and sorrow 
unknown and unsuspected by those who do but 
reside in the parish, and have only to deal with their 
own circle of dependents, and with reported want ; 
whereas all in the parish who need are, in a measure, 
his family, and their want a thing beheld by his 
own eyes. Later on, his boys have, at a hard pinch, 
to bo educated; Is girls must hate a governess, 
and he must do what he 





inex- | 
| asa matter of course the new position at which the 


can to give them gentle | 
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nurture, that, in their position in life, they may be 
‘respected like the lave.” How can he store? How 
can he put by some £60 per annum in insurance, to 
obtain, after all, but a poor £100 a year, among all, 
if he dies ? 

He does die; let us take thatcase. As a first con- 
sequence, his daughters are homeless. The Rectory, 
which has been ‘‘ Home” to them for many years, 
must pass away to strangers now. Very soon, the 
bitterness has to be tasted, of strange faces passing 
from room to room of the Rectory, of a strange clergy- 
man surveying the Church. At last the question as to 
the successor is settled; and soon the time comes for 
that sad sitting, clad in black, in one of the hollow- 
sounding, empty, carpetless rooms,—the last evening 
at the old Home. I have in my mind’s eye a picture, 
at a recent Royal Academy Exhibition, representing 
this sad episode. Wistfully the clustered mourners, 
in sombre garb, watch from the window the sun set 
behind the dear old chureh-spire; sadly do they 
pace once more the old garden walks and the smooth 
familiar lawn; next morning with heavy hearts they 
leave the old Home, that seems, as it never had 
seomed before, a little Paradise; and set out,— 
whither ? 

‘‘The world is all before them, where to choose.” 


| Yes, and meanwhile they will find an asylum with an 


aunt, or with a married sister, unable to support 
them, but able for a while to give them shelter, 
while they--what else to do ?—advertise for a situa- 
tion as governess. Oh, forlorn advertising, forlorn 
answering of advertisements; oh, tears at parting, 
as they are scattered hither and thither; oh, heavy 
forebodings as to the experiences of governess-life ; 
oh, chill smiting to the heart as the timid spirit, inex- 
perienced and dismayed at life, meets with—not to 
speak now of a coarse, vulgar, shoppy treatment, and 
a delight in making ‘‘ Miss Prim” feel her position, 


though these things are—mects, at any rate, witha 


matter-of-fact treatment, an unsympathetic taking 


young sensitive heart is so much perturbed. Oh, 
| tears on the pillow at night; oh, unregarded, often 
| unsuspected, aching at heart! Oh, anomalous posi 
| tion, a lady, once as an equal, but now on sufferance, 
among other ladies in the drawing-room in the even- 
| ings; lonely among a merry home-party; yet not 
fecling at liberty to shrink quite into herself, and 
remain in the schoolroom alone with old memories 
and with letter-writing which must not selfishly ex- 
press the blankness of her life to the home ones. 
Home ones! Where is her home? Alas! she hasm 
home! 

And, as it has been hinted, there are harder cases 
than such as this. The refined and educated girl in 
the family of the coarse and vulgar employer ; treated 
with effrontery and made to endure many a sharp 
pang from the unkindness and insolence of children 
who take their cue from the behaviour of the parent: 
how the heart aches and throbs,—sometimes rebels. 
Yet it is her bread, and she dare not quarrel with it. 
I have in my memory a picture painted, I think, by 
Miss Osborn,—a young girl in black for her recet! 
loss; an unruly boy flung down in tears on his 
mother’s lap; two girls loud-voiced in accusation 
the “governess,” well-prompted to their part ly 
the coarse upbraiding of the vulgar fat citizen’s wilt 

_who takes pleasure in showing the quiet sorrowhl 
“lady” her place. Hardly an exaggeration 
too many cases. 
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But did those who felt an indignation at seeing 
this picture, or who have read with deep interest 
the stories, with the favourite heroine of an ill-used 
governess—did they take home to their own hearts 
a lesson which might have been suitable for their 
own case ? 


‘* Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


And, without overstepping a necessary restraint, 
are you, in whose family a lady has been received, 
and trusted (think!) with the education of your children, 
—are you treating her with that consideration, show- 
ing to her that sympathy, which you would desire 
that, were you snatched away from your post of pro- 
tector of your own dear maidens, they should re- 
ceive from those upon whose kindliness they were 
cast ? 

In many cases thoughtlessness, rather than inten- 


, ; ; 
tional unkindness or real meanness, is the worm at | 


the root of this treatment of those ladies whose posi- 
tion should surely demand our earnest sympathy, 
whose labour should receive our gratitude. 

I spoke of meanness. I was thinking of a letter 
which, some time ago, appeared in the ‘ 'Times,”’ 
with the title ‘‘ Distressed Gentlewomen.”’ 
out some cases of this kind. The writer points out a 
hardship which presses upon governesses, but which 
no one would dare to impose upon a servant. 


miserable pittances offered (as £14 to a lady who 


would take entire charge of and educate three chil- | 
| in it for a lady. 


dren), he goes on to say: 


‘“‘ Tf a governess is able to save a few pounds, how | 


often is the slender store diminished by the necessity 
of maintaining herself during the holidays!” To her 
“the announcement of six weeks’ holiday often means 
so much loss of maintenance, and consequent care and 
anxiety. Servants are put on board wages as a mat- 


ter of course while the family are out of town, but | 
the governess is turned adrift without any inquiry as | 


toher means of support. Would not,” asks the writer, 
“an additional ten shillings per week be a mere 


trifle in the holiday expenses of many a family?” | 
But it is no trifle to the governess with her small pit- | 


tance, out of which economists also expect her to 
save for her old age or for possible collapse of 
health. 

What we want is, I repeat, more thoughtfulness 
in this matter. It cannot be right to judge (this 
matter by the rigorous law of supply and demand, 
rather than by the’ grave and responsible duties 
which we ask a lady to undertake, and so to offer to 


an educated and refined girl less remuneration than | 
Chris- | 
tianity has a standard of the just and right, which is | 
quite independent of that which is the rule of traffic | 


is common for a skilled cook or lady’s maid. 


and trade. 

Kindliness, sympathy, not obtruded, but felt —these 
are wanted. A certain barrier there had better be, 
where one has to direct and the other to obey; a sort 
of instinct on either side. For it would be a mistake 
to establish relations which would render direction, 


} gover- 


and even reproof, we must say (for not al 


hesses are perfect, and sometimes the treatment of | 


which we complain is in great measure the result of 
their own fault, want of delicacy and of tact, ete.)— 
to establish, I say, relations rendering these very 
difficult and almest impossib! Ther ls, Ish UT, a 


1 
! 
+ 


s1LU2e. 





| ** Times. 


It pointed | 
| really), this does involye a descent in position. Still a 


After | 


speaking of the difficulty of finding situations at all | 
in a labour-market which is overstocked, and of the | 


| we must remember, board has to be provided. 
| there are certain definite holidays which may be 


| days’ work. 


delicate nicety about the adjustment of these rela- 
tions, which two /adies will easily hit. But you have 
not always two /adies to adjust this. Mutual consi- 
deration, however, and kindly feeling will do much. 
And we are writing now more that kindly hearts may 
feel, than even that shabby hearts may be ashamed. 

There is too much to say upon the whole subject 
of the employment of distressed gentlewomen in a 
short essay. We can only touch lightly on the im- 
portant question, ‘Is it true that tho work of 
governess, or companion, is ‘the only profession 
open to a lady’ ?” 

Has, for instance, emigration been enough consi- 
dered? There are many openings there; and our half- 
million of surplus women (if I may say such a thing, 
ignoring politeness for statistics) are sorely needed 
there, if for nothing else, as presidents of many a 
homestead which needs the gentle control of woman 
to become a ‘‘ Home.”’ 

But a suggestion worth careful attention was put 
forth by a lady school manager in the columns of the 
” Tt was this—whether ladies might not 
consider seriously if there be not an opening, in many 
eligible ways for them, in the always large demand 
for elementary schoolmistresses in national schools. 

I know that, at first sight (and in some measure 


lady born and bred is a lady in whatsoever position, 
and by those worth regard would be recognised as 
such. And the clergyman of the parish, if he had 
secured the great advantage of a lady's superin- 
tendence over the education of the parish, easily 
could, and generally would, secure a proper position 


She could not expect, nor probably wish, to be re- 
ceived into society upon a footing of familiar equality ; 
but then, no more is the governess thus admitted. 
And certain great advantages are pointed out over 
the condition of the ordinary governess. ‘The lady 
manager states, and it is a fact, that schoolmistresses 
usually marry, governesses seldom; and this induce- 
ment may weigh, very properly, with some. Then in 
this branch of work the supply seems to be below the 
demand ; hence it is to the interest of school managers 
to make the post attractive. As for salary, cases of 
£120 per annum being offered in vain for a mistress 
are brought forward, and commonly from £80 to 
£100, perhaps, might be had; out of this, however, 
Then 


counted upon; and for two very important items 
of advantage, the hours of work, and the indepen- 
dence, I cannot do better than quote the lady 
manager’s own words : 

** Hours of Work.—There is one obvious advan- 
tage over all other professions—the Saturday half- 
holiday. Elementary school teaching is the only 
employment where six days’ pay is given for five 
School hours are from nine to tavelve, 
and from two to half-past four, except in mid-winter, 
when school closes at four. The afternoon work is 
easy, for it is chiefly needlework, and the teacher sits 
down quietly, fixing and arranging it. From twelvo 
till one she teaches the two pupil-teachers, brit this is 
merely like a quiet private lesson. This is all, exeept 
that for a week before the inspector’s annual visit 
sho has extra work in the evening, making up the 
school registers, ctc., and that occasionally for a fow 
weeks before lis arrival she gives an additional half 
hour in the afternoon to the giils of the fifth and 
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sixth standards in tho extra subjects, history and 
geography. 

«‘ Independence.—I have placed this last, because 
here lies the greatest advantage over a governess’s 
life. As long as a teacher conducts herself quietly 
and properly she is completely her own mistress, no 
managers ever interfere, nor indeed inquire, as to 
how she spends her time after school hours are over. 
Contrast this freedom with the position of a private 
governess, whose pupils sometimes scarcely leave her 
day or night, and who is under somebody’s orders all 
day and every day of the week. Our schoolmistress 
has many friends in the neighbourhood, and often 
goes out on a visit after Friday’s school, returning 
before nine on Monday morning. She has no Sunday 
work whatever. 

“Should any young lady who reads this think 
seriously of entering this profession, she must remem- 
ber that the work, though humble, is thorough. She 
must know perfectly all she professes to teach, and 
good training for a few months at a normal college 
is indispensable in order to obtain a certificate. But 
the training is short and exceedingly inexpensive. 
Any energetic young woman with even moderate 
abilities would soon fit herself for the post.” 

There is yet one word to be said, and a most impor- 
tant word, concerning the case of ‘ daily, necessitous, 
and unemployed governesses.” Few care to inquire 
into the suffering—leading, in some cases, to ruin— 
endured by these, especially by the poor girl un- 
accustomed to battle for herself with the hard and 
crafty world, unable, it may be, for a long time to 
obtain employment, and thrown merely upon her own 
resources—poor child! 

For such the ‘‘Home for Daily, Necessitous, and 
Unemployed Governesses” provides ‘‘a free residence 





for one month (the time to be prolonged at the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent) to ladies who, through 
continued want of employment, or sickness, are 
literally—(think of it !)—without means and without 
a home.” 

There is much kindliness and philanthropy in our 
day; but, after all, can all that is done be consi- 
dered, if we take England as a whole, much more 
than the crumbs shaken from the table of its luxury 
and wealth and self-indulgence? Again and again 
be it urged that systematic, not spasmodic, giving is 
needed to stem the tide effectually of woe and of 
crime which flows on, flows ever, with gathering 
volume under the surface of society. Selfishness is, in 
truth, creeping like a blight more and more over the 
Christianity of our mercantile and prosperous land. 
Selfishness must lead to heartlessness by degrees: 
we shut our eyes and walk on, or turn the head as 
we cross to the other side, leaving many a neigh- 
bour lying half-dead with wounds of sorrow and of 
sin. And many are careless, and need the revelations 
which, in Hood’s poem, so shocked the dreaming 
lady :— 

‘* From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a world of Woe ! 
Of the hearts that daily break, 
OF the tears that hourly fall, 
Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball. 
‘The wounds I might have healed ! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part ; 
Dut evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart!” 








T was Christmas in the year 1530, and the 
crowded little University town of Wittemberg 
presented a more than usually gay appearance. The 
great and dreaded danger had passed away, and the 
cause of Protestantism, though formally condemned 
by the Emperor, had in reality made considerable 


advance. In spring and early summer the Imperial 
Diet had been held in the city of Augsburg. There 
the Protestants had presented their Confession. 
Politicians had apprehended the consequences to 
princes and states, which the temper of the Emperor 
and his close alliance with the Pope seemed to render 
only too imminent. Luther, whom his sovereign 
had left behind in the castle at Coburg, had feared 
the intrigues of the Papists and the too yielding dis- 
position of Melanchthon. But it had all passed away 
like a thunderstorm, which leaves the air the more 
fresh and pure. What mattered it that Emperor and 


Diet condemned the Protestant doctrines in words? | 


Their | 


They had nevertheless prevailed in deed. 


Confession, for the first time freely and fully spoken, 

was now published over the length and breadth of 

the empire, and translated into all languages. It 

had, indeed, proved unanswerable; and even the 
“ , ; 

most bigoted Roman Catholic saw and admitted the 

need of some reformation. 


Best of all, the glorious 


LUTHER AS HYMNWRITER AND MUSICAL COMPOSER. 
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doctrine of the free forgiveness of sins, as based on 
the Word of God, had been put in the foreground, 
and that in the face of all the world. And so 
Luther and his fellow-workers thanked God and 
took courage. 

Christmas was always a gladsome season to Luther. 
To his childlike faith this child-doctrine of the Son 
of God, born a helpless babe and laid in the manger 
of Bethlehem, was subject of the most intense joy 
and thanksgiving. And now at this Christmas, 
1530, he had gathered around him not only his own 
family and the students who always dined at his 
table, but other friends also, and most notable 
among them Walther, the chapel-master of his 
sovereign, who, a few years before, had assisted him 
in the musical arrangement of the Church-service, 
henceforth to be celebrated not in Latin but in 
German—the so-called ‘‘German Mass.” At that 
time Walther had lived for several weeks in Luther’s 
house. How he had learned to love and honour 
him appears from a letter, written nearly forty years 
later, in which he speaks of ‘‘that holy man of God, 
the prophet and apostle of the German nation,” 
who so loved ‘‘ the noble art of music,” “‘ with whom 
I have sung many a precious hour, and often saw 
how the singing made the dear man so happy and 
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ovous in spirit, that he could not weary, nor, indeed, | splendour, and the gifts to young and old had been 
Tove enough of it, and knew to speak so nobly about | distributed, when the best of them was at last 
music.” This musician, as enthusiastic as himself, | brought out. Dr. Martin Luther retired to his 


be 
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FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL SCORE OF “EMT FESTE BURG.” 
From the “ Luther Codex,” lately discovered, dating from the ycar 1530. 


this dear man of God, who could point him to pro- | study, and presently came back with tho text and 
Phets and apostles, Walther, had come to visit on that | the score of that ‘ Children’s Song for Christmas 
Christmas, 1530, and brought with him his young 


) ! about the Child Jesus,’ which has ever since been 
wife, Anna. Tho Christmas-tree was lit in all its | the grand Christmas hymn of Germany. Its terse 
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language can scarcely be translated, though most 
readers may know it in the version of Miss Wink- 
worth, which we slightly alter :—* 


From heayen high to earth I come, 
Glad tidings bear to every home ; 

Great store of joyous news I bring, 
Of these I now will speak and sing. 


The choir was all ready, for, as one of those young | 


men who always dined at Luther’s table writes, 
after supper it was their wont to have music, some- 
times secular, but in general religious, and especially 
‘on Christmas Eve Luther was very joyous, and all 


his speech, his singing, and his thoughts were of | 


the Incarnation of Christ, our Saviour.” So the 
score was easily arranged among the different voices, 
and Germany’s Christmas Hymn was for the first 
time sung around Luther’s table. But Walther had 


also prepared a gift and surprise of his own. He! 


now produced a book, splendidly bound for those 
times, on which were emblazoned the portraits of 
Luther and Melanchthon. It contained a beautiful 
copy not only of Luther’s own hymns and composi- 
tions, but of all those which they two had in common 
hitherto prepared and sanctioned for uso in the 
German churches. Among others it also had the 
words and music of that greatest of all uninspired 


compositions, if, indeed, we may so call what is only | 


a New Testament paraphrase of Ps. xlvi.—‘‘ Lin feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” 


** A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
Our help He'll be and set us free 
From every ill can happen.” 


And now in the year 1870 has been brouglit to 


light again this identical Christmas gift of Walther | 
to Luther, bearing this inscription in Luther’s own | 


handwriting :— 


“Presented to me by my good friend 
Mr. Johann Walther, 
Composer of Music 
at Torgau, 
1530, 
To whom God grant 


race, 


oe 


Martinus Luther.” 


tunes, of which several 





that of a student of theology at Leipzig, from whose 
heirs it was bought for publication by the firm of 
Klemm at Dresden. Its authenticity and genuine- 


| ness are universally admitted. The most interesting 


relic in it is that grandest of all Luther’s hymns, 
Ein feste Burg, of which we have reproduced on the 
preceding page a facsimile in Walther’s handyrit- 
ing, and with Luther’s own signature. 

This hymn, it is well known, has-been the great 
watchword and battle-song of persecuted Protes- 
tantism ever since its composition. ~ A hundred 
years later, when on that grey, misty November 


'morning the lionhearted Gustavus Adolphus mar- 


shalled his soldiers against Wallenstein on the 
bloody, decisive battle-tield of Liitzen, which he was 
presently to water with his own life, the trumpeters 
blew this Luther-hymn as their battle-song, ere the 
Protestants advanced to the watchword, ‘‘God with 
us!” Yet a strange uncertainty hangs over the 
exact date of its composition. Some ascribe it to as 
early a time as 1518. The question is deeply in- 
teresting, not so much from an antiquarian point of 


| view, but because it gives an insight into the his- 
| tory of all these compositions. 


For just as the 
Psalms of David were mostly the expression of his 
own experience, so the hymns of Luther gene- 
rally mark each a distinct period in his spiritual 
history. Assuredly, Luther, as every true man of 
God and every true poet, sang because he could not 


help it, only that in his case it was not merely joy, 
| but chiefly sorrow, want, and care, or rather the 
| triumph of faith over these, which tuned his song. 
|'To use his own expression, it was ‘to spite the 


devil” that he often struck up a psalm, for “our 
singing angers the devil and hurts him very sore,” 
wherefore ‘‘bad and sad thoughts suits nothing 
better than a good and joyous song.” ‘To begin 
with, this Zn feste Burg, then, must date from some 
eritical epoch in his life, when the word of God was 
specially threatencd. ‘The lines, 


“And were the world with devils filld 
All eager to devour us, 
Our souls to fear should little yield, 


They cannot overpower us,” 


remind us so strongly of the fearless determination of 
Luther on first going to bear testimony before Diet 


/ and Emperor though every slate on the roofs ot 
| Worms were a devil, that popular opinion has put 

It consists of a ms. volume in 271 pages square | 
octavo (one page being wanting), and contains 146 | 
are adapted to the same | 


down the Diet of Worms, or the year 1521, as the 
time of its composition. But this is most unlikely, 
from its non-appearance in the hymn-book of 1524. 
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hymns. The composers are, besides Luther and } It cannot date from the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
Walther, those best known at the period, especially | because it is found in the hymn-book of 1529. ‘The 
L. Senfl, whose music Luther liked so much. The | only other two events with which we can connect it 
score is in various handwritings, chiefly that of | are the Dict of Spires in 1829, where the Protestants 
Walther himself. By a clerical error the little word | obtained their peculiar name from the protest they 
nicht” (not) is left out in line 8 of stanza 3 of the | handed in, or elsc the martyrdom of LL. Kaiser m 
“* Ein feste Burg.’} The book is in excellent pre- | 1527. The arguments for the latter date are ot 
servation, though bearing marks of frequent use, | overwhelming force. Kaiser was one of the canon- 
and the portraits of Luther and Melanchthon on the | vicars near Ulm in Bavaria, anda dear friend of 
cover are still quite distinct. The story of the ms. | Luther’s. Persecution had resulted at first in his 
is curious. Till the year 1830 it continued in the | partial recantation. After that he had gone te 
possession of Taither’s family, whence it passed into | Wittemberg, whence he returned to his home to 
: - ~~ | attend the dying bed of his father. No sooner was 
his bishop informed of it than he imprisoned hin, 
and Kaiser was publicly burnt on the 16th August, 
1527. ‘The event made the very deepest impressio. 
on Luther. He had written to comfort and strengthen 
him in his prison, and, through his sovereign, done 
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* This is not the place to criticise a book so well known and valued 
as the * Lyra Germanica,” though slike its diction and at times its ren- 
dering are open to improvement. Inthe present instance Miss Wink- 
worth wrongly dates the Christmas Hymn 1510 instead of 1530. It 
actually appeared in print in the hymn-book of 1535, 

+ From its terse fulness this hymn is perhaps one of the most difficult 
to — Still, Miss Winkworth’s rendering leaves a good deal to be 
vsued, 
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LUTHER AS HYMNWRITER 


he could to avert the doom of his friend. And now 
itis not in sorrow or regret that his feelings find 
yent. ‘Oh, that I were worthy,” he writes, “like 


this glorious token of His grace.” A few weeks 
after, he publishes what he calls, ‘‘ A blessed story 
concerning L. Kaiser, who was burnt in Bavaria for 


AND MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


were kept from the laity. Yet spiritual life could 
not be wholly suppressed, and if the people could 
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| not sing in the churches, their voice burst forth in 
. . *e ! 
him to conquer Satan, and to depart this life. Blessed | 
| 
be God, who has granted us, who are so unworthy, 


the ‘‘ processions” and on similar occasions, or else 
found utterance in the retreat of some convents. We 
do not:now refer to the hymus of those secret and 


| persecuted believers who were outside the pale of 


the sake of the gospel,’’ which breathes exactly the | 


spirit of the Ain feste Burg. This brings us to the 
ist November, 1527, ‘‘the tenth anniversary of the 
victory over the indulgence-traffic,” at which time 


Rome, like the Bohemian brethren, some of whose 
hymns likewise Luther introduced into Germany. 


| The learned Wackernagel has arranged the German 


we have a letter of Luther’s, containing almost all | 


the principal expressions of the celebrated hymn, 
and so seeming: to fix its date. 

But this is not all. It was quite in the same 
manner that Luther’s first and second hymns had 
been composed. 
the inner history of Luther’s church-poctry. Soon 
after his return from the Wartburg in 1522, tidings 
had reached him of the first martyrs to the restored 
gospel. Two young Augustinian monks in the Low 
Vountries—Luther calls them “ lads’’—had refused 
torecant, and the Professors of Louvain had them 
publicly burnt in the market-place of Brussels. While 


alone was joyous. 
“that He at last begins to show fruit of our, or 
rather of His, word, and gifts us with new martyrs.” 


,are of a mystical character. 


And this leads us still deeper inte | 


hymns of that period into those which recognise no 
other mediator than Christ, of which he reproduces 
about fifty; those which are idolatrous, addressed 
either to the saints or the Virgin; and those which 
By far the largest 
number of hymns are addressed to the Virgin, and 
often grossly offensive and blasphemous, the profanity 
going so far as to introduce quite a new worship 
addressed to St. Anna, the supposed mother of the 
Virgin, to whom, with application to Is. xi. 1, 2, and 
Rev. xii. 1, even higher honour was declared due 
than to Jesus Himself or to His mother, since they 
had both sprung from her! It was probably with a 
reference to this that Luther afterwards (about 1534 


| or 1535) paraphrased Rev. xii. 1 in his “‘ Hymn of 
consternation seized the mind of Germany, Luther | 


“Thanks be to God,”’ he wrote, | 


the Holy Christian Church.” 
We have said that the diligence of a great scholar 


has traced t6 the period before the Reformation 


| fifty Christian hymns in German. 


It was on this occasion that he drow up his letter of | 


consolation and admonition to the 


Christians of | 


Holland and Flanders, and immediately upon it com- | 


posed his first religious poem (we can scarcely call | 


ita hymn) ‘‘about the two martyrs of Christ at 
Brussels, burnt by the Sophists of Louyain.”’ Not 


more than a month later, and anotlier public occa- | 


sion, though of an opposite character, elicited a 
second epistle and a second religious poem, this time 
areal hymn of joy and thanksgiving. For the 


lands was welcomed at the very other extreme of 
the Fatherland, in Liefland and Esthland, and while 
he would have ‘‘the Christians of Riga and Revel’”’ 


them, he burst into the jubilant hymn commencing, 


‘*Now, come, rejoice, dear Christians all, 
And sing with gladsome mirth.” 


These two hymns, as many of those which followed, 
were immediately published in the form which we 


” and seattered broadcast 


would now call ‘Tracts, 
over the face of Germany. 

What extraordinary effect the introduction of 
German hymns produced, those only can conceive 
who are acquainted with the state of matters before 
the Reformation. It would indeed be erroncous to 
suppose that there were not German hymns before 
that time, and yet alike the congregational hymn 
and congregational singing date from the Reforma- 
tion. Neither the Roman Catholic nor vet the Greek 
Church has any congregational praise in its services. 
What of it there exists belongs not to the laity, but 
Is assigned to the clergy and the choir. If the old 
Roman Catholic saying be true— Cantus in ecclesia lati- 
Ham celt significat (Song in the church means the joy 
of heaven)—then assuredly there was little of that 
celestial joy, at least upon earth. The treasures of 
the ancient church in the magnificent hymns of 
Ambrose, Prudeutius, and others, some of which 
Were aftewards restored to the people by Luther, 


| of its contents were of Luther’s composition. 
gospel which had been persecuted in the Nether- | 


But how little 
they must have been known, or were suitable for 
general popular use, appears from the fact that the 
first German hymn-book, dating from the year 1524, 
contains only eight hymns in all! That was the 
beginning of the richest hymnology in the world: 
the Berlin hymn-book of 1842, which is by no means 
complete, containing no less than 1,564 hymns! That 
earliest German hymn-book of 1524, however, was 
not edited by Luther himself, though just one-half 
The 
great Reformer himself was at that time engaged 


| upon a wider subject — which, indeed, embraced 


hymnology—that of drawing up an order of divine 


service in the German language, and his first hymn- 
warned of the trials which would assuredly befall | 


book, the musical portion of which belongs chiefly to 


| his friend Walther, dates from the year 1525. Before 
| further referring to this we ought to describe the 
_ effects produced on the people by these changes. 


Some idea may be conceived of the general interest 


_ excited, from the fact that in the years 1524 and 





1525, no less than four different printing-presses 
were sending forth edition upon edition, either in 
single sheets or in collective form, of these new 
hymns. In an incredibly short time they became 
coinmon property. Young and old sang them in 
public and private, in church and in market; they 
were, so to speak, in every one’s mouth. Thus in 
Magdeburg in the year 1524 an old man was sitting 
in the market-place, singing them to the people, and 
selling the broad sheets, when the burgomaster, on 
his way from church, saw the crowd, and had the 
‘evil fellow” cast into prison for his heretical singing. 
Sut quite two hundred burghers went straight up to 
the townhouse to intercede for him. Such a deputa- 
tion could not be resisted; no, nor yet the two little 
boys who, at the close of a popish sermon in one of 
the churches at Liibeck, just as the preacher was 
going to commence his prayers for the dead, rose to 
strike up one of Luther’s noblest Reformation hymns, 
in which presently the whole congregation joined,—a 
practice afterwards repeated in that goed old town 
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whenever an anti-evangelical sermon was preached, 
till at last the Council felt it needful to open the 
pulpit to the gospel ministry. A plan, this, more 
effectual and far more pleasant than that of the cele- 
brated Janet Geddes for abolishing the mass, not by 
hurling footstools at the heads of unlucky priests, 
but by singing them down in gospel praises. To 
come to even higher effects: it is credibly testified by 
one who lived close to that time, that many hundreds 
were converted to the true faith by means of that 
second earliest hymn of Luther— 5 


‘*Now, come, rejoice, dear Christians all.” 


A Carmelite opponent of the Reformer relates how 
the cause of Luther had been ‘‘marvellously ad- 
vanced”? through these hymns, which, as he says, 
were sung, not merely in churches and schools, but 
‘‘in houses and workshops, in markets, streets, and 
fields.” Nay, strangest of all, such was their popu- 
larity, that they were even introduced into Roman 
Catholic churches, and some of them actually appear 
in a Popish hymn-book printed at Cologne in 1610, 
‘“ by order of the Prince-Bishop of Spires.” 

After this, we ought to enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of Luther’s hymns and musical com- 
positions. But the subject is far too wide, and all 
we can hope to do is, in the fewest possible sen- 
tences, to sum up our estimate of Luther as a re- 
former of church-service, a hymn-writer, and a 
musical composer. It was comparatively a long 
time before Luther consented to introduce a reformed 
German service in place of the old Latin Mass. To 
him all else seemed secondary as compared with 
preaching the pure gospel of Jesus Christ, and he 
would willingly bear with men’s weaknesses so that 
he obtained liberty and opportunity for proclaiming 
the free forgiveness of sins through the blood of 
Christ. We could here quote in his own terse, strong 
language, passages which might possibly be mis- 
understood by those who forget that there are two 
kinds of ‘‘gloaming,” one which goes before the 
light, and the other which precedes the night! 
Moreover the excesses and extremes of certain 
sectaries kept him back even beyond the time he had 
put to himself. When at last the much-needed 
change came, all that was contrary to the cross of 
Christ was purged out, the service conducted in the 
German language, and, as an essential element of it, 
congregational psalmody introduced. Even so con- 
siderable latitude was left, and Luther expressly 
guarded himself against forcing his own practice upon 
others. Only this he hated, either to have the old 
Popish melodies to the new hymns, or else to bring 
in secular music into the churches. His opinion of 
his own poetical powers was the humblest and most 
modest. He long sought to induce others to com- 
pose hymns, and only addressed himself to the task 
as amatter of necessity. Passionately fond of music, 
gifted with a strong, sweet voice, he mostly added 
tunes to his hymns, and, in general, revised with 
Walther all those which were to be sung in the 
churches of Protestant Germany. The life of Luther 
is full of anecdotes showing how sensitive he was to 
the influences of music, recurring to it whenever he 
was in sorrow or trouble, and on one occasion being 
restored by it to consciousness after a long and 
deadly faint. His prefaces to the various editions 
of his hymn-boeks, as well as that ‘to all good 
hymn-books,”’ and his poem in honour of music, show 
in what high esteem he held “the noble art,” which 





LUTHER AS HYMNWRITER AND MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


indeed he placed next to theology. His hymns arg 
all terse, manly, and yet childlike, full of the deep 
faith of a strong man’s soul—the form being always 
subservient, corresponding to the substance. Thus, 
there is often a single unrhymed line at the end of 
each stanza to express in simple language the lead. 
ing thought. Like all true compositions, the music 
of Luther singularly corresponds to his poetry. (Of 
the latter it may be said that if the object of every 
good hymn is praise, and its characteristics, that 
it is scriptural in contents, popular in form, and 
experimental in cast, then Luther’s hymns may be 
regarded as the very model, and Germany itself 
has never superseded or excelled them. Yet they 
are comparatively few in number—altogether only 
thirty-six—some translations from the Latin, some 
emendations of old German hymns, some metrical 
renderings of the “ Belief,” the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, etc.; only a small proportion 
being hymns proper, partly renderings of psalms, 
like ‘‘Ein feste Burg,” and a few wholly original 
compositions, like the Christmas Hymn. Yet in the 
day when all secrets of Christian life shall be laid 
open, how many of its deepest and strongest impulses 
during the last three centuries shall be traced up to 
the psalmody of him whose watchword in song and 
in word was the pure and simple truth of the gospel! 





Che Curtain. 


HE was walking in the spring-time, 
in the morning-tide of life, 
Little recking of the journey—of 
its peril and its strife ; 
For the flowers were peeping coyly, 
and thesunshine glistened bright, 
And the dewdrops lingered quiver: 
ing like fairy bells of light : 
Not a cloud was in the heavens; 
not a surge was on the deep, 
For the rimpled sea lay breathing 
in an unimpassioned sleep ; 
And the fresh green leaves were 
nodding to the whispers of 
the breeze— 
“Oh! the world must be a paradise, with promises like 
these ! 
There’s no canker in the biossoms, and no blight upon 
the trees !” 


But, though beauty bloomed around her, and the velvet tu! 
was soft, 
And the budding earth was smiling at the sunny dome aloft; 
Though above, behind, beside her, spread a prospect fair ant 
wide, 
Yet a shadow crossed her pathway she would fain have cast 
aside ; 
For a curtain hung before it—to her very feet it rolled, 
And it checked her looking forward, by its dark and mass 
fold : 
"Twas her only bar to joyousness—that curtain dense and 
black— 
For at every onward step she took, it stretched acros 
her track, 
While a form like Time’s reached forth its hand ant 
slowly pushed it. back. 
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THE CURTAIN. 


“Oh! the world is very lovely, and I’m young and very gay, 
And the sunbeam’s wealth of amber light lies broadcast on 
my way ;° 
And the sky is like a sea of blue—the sea, a blue, blue sky; 
And the foliage quickens vividly, that late was wan and shy; 
And the skylark trills a melody, midway to purer spheres ; 
And the dewdrops twinkle merrily, as childhood smiles in 
tears ; 
There’s no storm-cloud in the heavens ; there’s no moan- 
ing in the wind— 
Oh! life’s road is not a rugged road ; its thorns I cannot 
find, 
But this darksome curtain mars my view, and I want to 
peep behind !” 


But old Time paced on unheeding, and the curtain did not 
rise, 
While a voice like music near her whispered, ‘Child of 
earth, be wise ! 
For that curtain veils the future which is better left un- 
seen.” 
But she answered more impatiently, ‘‘Oh, please to raise 
the screen ! 
Iam sure I should be happier if prescience were allowed ; 
Ishould then be warned of danger—now I’m walking in a 
cloud ; 
It is surely best to be prepared for coming joys and 
woes !” 
So the air grew dark around her, like the dusk of even- 
ing’s close ; 
But the voice like music spoke no more;—and the cur- 
tain slowly rose. 


She was gazing on a picture of a home from childhood 
known, 
On a cluster of familiar forms—one form 
own !— 
And it seemed a festal gathering, like that of New Year's 
Day ; ; 
For her grandsire stooped before her with his locks of silver 
grey 5 
Aud her father, bland and stately, filled his wonted house- 
hold place, 
With her gentle loving mother in her comely matron grace ; 
And she saw her dark-eyed sister, like a fairer second self— 
And a golden-headed brother boy, a mischief-loving elf— 
And a taller, elder stripling with a thoughtful student 
brow: 
‘Twas a-knot of friends, both old and young, bencath 
the holly-bough— 
And the maiden clapped her hands and laughed, ‘ All 
happy then, as now !” 


was like her 


Wlils the smile was yet upon her lip the scene dissolved 
and changed— 
In a garden lustrous with the moon a pair of lovers ranged; 
They were lovers—for a manly face so earnest and so brave 
Bent in fondness o’er her mirrored self, grown womanly and 
grave ; 
Yes, her mirrored self, whose sweet frank look returned the 
stranger’s gaze, 
As the sunbeam woos the leaf-bud forth, and the bud imbibes 
its rays ; 
And the maid exclaimed, with arch gay glance, ‘‘They’re 
going to confess ! 
Oh, they both look rather silly—but all lovers do, I 
guess ! 
And he really is so handsome that I’m sure I’m saying 
yes{” 
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But again the picture faded, and another rose to view : 
On a river’s bank a crowd had met to bid a ship adieu: 
There again were old home faces, older, sadder than of yore, 
And herself—she stood the foremost, weeping wildly on the 
shore : 
Every eye was on the vessel, but her own dim straining 
sight 
Only sought on deck one girlish face whose smiling lips were 
white, 
Though she leaned against a stalwart form that held her 
to his heart ; 
And the maiden wailed, ‘‘ My sister! oh, my darling! 
must we part ?” 
And a voice cried, 
made her start! 


**Bound for India,”—how its echo 


She had clasped her hands across her eyes, for tears were 
welling fast ; 
But when next she raised her head, behold! the parting scene 
Was past. 
It was now a bridal party, with a white-robed virgin troop, 
And the guests in rich apparel—she the centre of the group, 
In her snowy dress and veil of lace, her wreath, and jewels 
bright, 
With the rubies glowing redly, and the diamonds flashing 
light ; 
And the stranger—now her bridegroom—at the altar by 
her side ; 
And the wedding bells were pealing, and the nuptial 
knot was tied— 
And the maiden murmured blushing, ‘I should like to 
be a bride !” 


But the pleasant prospect melted, till it vanished like the 
rest ; 
And anon—she was a mother, with an infant on her breast. 
In an unknown lofty chamber she was pacing to and fro, 
And her face was looking upward, but the look was full of 
woe, 
For the baby lay so stilly, in a slumber so profound, 
There was one, and only one, repose, so very pale and sound; 
And she saw the mother knew it all, but wished to be 
beguiled, 
Though her haunting look of anguish almost drove the 
maiden wild, 
As she sobbed, 
my child!” 


**T will not be a wife! I will not lose 


lt waxed faint as she was speaking, for no vision lingered 
long, 
And another opened on her, midst a romping childish throng: 
Two bright prattlers at her footstool, and one kneeling by 
her knee, 
And one throned upon a cushion, in a chuckling fit of glee; 
And one tiny chubby cherub nestled dimpling in her lap, 
While another arm wreathed round her neck, and stirred her 
widow’s cap: 
Ah! that widow’s cap! it told a tale so sorrowful and 
plain, 
Round the wan, worn cheek, and shadowed brow with 
lines of patient pain ! 
But the chubby babe crowed laughing, and the widow 
smiled again. 


Still, the maiden sighed and pondered, while the vision 
changed anew. 
She was seated by a sick-bed—oh, how aged and grey she 





grew ! 
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She was watching, she was waiting for the coming hour of 


doom 
To the fairest of her household flock, in girlhood’s early bloom, 
For the fragile form lay nerveless, and the cheek like sunset 
flushed, 
And the spirit-eyes were darkening, the loving tones were 
hushed : 
Then the maiden questioned, shuddering, ‘‘The others, 
where are they ?” 
And a voice said, ‘One is worthless, two are wedded 
far away, 
One lies sleeping in the ocean, one is still his mother’s 


o 
stay. 


‘Drop the curtain!” now she pleaded, but her pleading 
was in vValh ; 

For another scene was dawning, as the last began to wane: 

Now, reclining in a grandam’s. chair, with features shrunk 
and old, 

She was pressing 
gold ; 

But the head of gold, the full bold glance, the pink and | 
rounded face, | 

They were surely bringing back to mind an earlier baby 


to her thin white cheek, a little head of 


race, 
For oft she sighed, and her furrowed brow was sadly over- 
cast, 
Unconscious grew the fond caress, and her eyes were 
filling fast 
With the dim, far look that mocks at space, and pierces 
to the past. 


It was over! life was ended when that changing picture 
fled ; 

In the next—two mourners sorrowed in the chamber of the | 

dead, 

Put their sorrow was not equal—for ke mourned for her who 

slept ; 

While the fairer weeper mourned for him, and grieved be- 

cause he wept :— 

For the sleeper was his mother. And the maid with awe- 

struck breath 

Cried, ‘‘ How strange for young live self to gaze on self in 

age and death!” 

But the shrouded form that once was hers, wore such 

an air of peace, 

That it seemed as though the soul rejoiced at prospect 

of release, 

Had lit again a long-quenched light, at the moment of 


decease, 


The scene died out, and the curtain moyed as if about to 
fall, 

jut the maiden moaned, ‘‘I know too much, or I needs 
must know it all! 

I sce that my earth-career is run: but show me what 
became 

Of the student brother keen to climb the steepest heights of 
fame ? 

Of the blue-eyed boy ot wayward mood and saucy love of 
mirth ? 

Of the dear, dear sister? and of them te whom we owed 
our birth ? 

Of the friends, the many friends of youth, whose trusty 
hearts we share ? ; 

I have passed through all the scenes of life, but have 

not met them there ; 

Oh, I missed so many from my path! where are they ? 


THE CURTAIN. 


Then there rose in sight, ’mid sombre yews, a shadowy church. 


yard 


Where the signal stones loomed spectrally, as thoygh they 


stood on guard ; 


There, engraven on the sculptured slabs, were names of kith 


and kin ; 


The vaults had need to be wide and deep for all who slept 


therein ! 


Not a grave but bore some well-known name}; no friend 


seemed missing here! 

And the maiden read each record, but she did not shed a tcar, 

As she faltered, ‘‘ Were there nought beyond the charnel. 
house abyss, 

Who would venture on life’s journey ? who would prize 
its shallow bliss ? 

Show me something to redeem it from a misery like 
this!” 


Then a flood of light shone round her, and the churchyard 
scene was hid ; 

And her dazzled eyes ached quivering bencath each drooping 
lid ; 


hue 

Framed a band of angel faces ; every angel face she knew; 

And her own was there among them, but so radiant and so 

fair ! 

And she whispered gladly, eagerly, ‘Oh! are we all—all 
there ?” 

But a solemn voice said, ‘‘ Two are lost! the youngest 
of thy seven ; 

And the student youth, with whose high aims there 
mixed unholy leaven, 

And whose genius found the way to fame, but lost the 


” 


way to heaven ! 


The voice was mute; and the curtain dark fell silently 
slow, 
And the maiden mused: ‘* My path in life through every stage 
I know; 
That glorious final scene atones for all the griefs I bore, 
But I’ve nothing left to hope for now, with all things known 
before ; 
I shall never taste a present joy, for coming ills I scan, 
It was mercy’s hand that screened from view the future years 
of mnan ; 
Could we all behold the days to come, and read the 
troubled tale, 
The boldest glance would shrink appalled, and the stoutest 
hearts would quail ; 
Oh, I wish—I wish I had not asked to look behind the 
veil!” 
H. E, HUNTER 


MATTHEW MORRISON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER XVIL—MY TUTORSHIP. 

\ HEN I awoke the following morning the su 
was shining sweetly in at my chamber window. 
It was seven o’clock by my watch, and, rememberin; 

that tutors must not be lie-a-beds, I got up. 
Raising my window blind when I was dressed, 
what a lovely prospect did my eyes rest upon! 4 
half-circle of richly wooded hills, with a range “ 
higher and more rugged heights behind, swe! 
within a quarter of a mile of this side of the house. 
The morning mists, with a glory upon them, we 





tell me where = 


ascending from the intervening glens, and as they 





But she forced her glances upward, where a cloud of silvery 
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glided up the lofty hill-sides, folding and unfolding 
themselves in endless evolutions, glimpses of rifts 
ploughed by winter torrents, and of lonely grey 
peaks, would suddenly appear, and as_ suddenly 
yanish. There was a charm and mystery about these 
momentary views; and for some minutes my eye 
eagerly watched for new discoveries. What a plea- 
sure it would be climbing these heights, and ex- 
ploring all their nooks and recesses, in which specks 
of snow were still gleaming! A green slope, on 
which cattle were feeding, separated the hills from 
the stables, which were partly concealed from the 
house by luxuriant evergreens. The shrubs were 
glittering in the sunshine, as if rain had fallen on 
them during the night and was not yet absorbed. 
It was the latter end of March; everything had a 


green, vigorous look; and as I threw up the window | 


and bent out, I saw that a climbing rose-tree on the 
wall was already in bud. The pure, bracing moun- 
tain air, which came sweeping in at the open 


window, seemed to sweeten my blood and lighten | 


my spirits, strange as I felt inthis new scene. 

I was in the schoolroom by eight o’clock, but no 
one came near me for half an hour. Then the door 
was ok ged opened, and a child’s faco peeped in. 
I smiled, and invited it to enter; but it hastily 
slipped away. However, in a 


They were well grown, comely children, the eldest 
about ten; and the little Missy, who was the 
youngest, only five. They were shy at first, but in 
less than half an hour we were good friends, Missy 
seated herself upon my knee, and the boys told me 
all about their dogs and ponies. I thought it 
better to get well acquainted with them before T 


spoke of lessons; besides, I had not yet learned | 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon’s mind anent them. 

James Willison, the butler, summoned us at nine 
o'clock to the library, where the family assembled 
for prayers. It was on the ground-floor, as were all 
the other public rooms. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon and 
a young lady were in the room. I was received 
politely, and felt less nervous than I had expected. 
Mr. Gordon was a fine figure of a man, but there was 
something cold and repelling in his air and manner. 
Mre, Gordon was a comely lady, plump and short, 
with a pleasant voice and way. The other lady, 
whom Mrs. Gordon briefly introduced to me as Miss 
Tulloch, and who was seated somewhat behind 
backs, neither spoke nor came forward when her 
hame was mentioned, but made me a slight curtsey. 
A troop of servants, both male and female, entered 
the room almost immediately after me, arranging 
themselves on chairs on either side of the door—and 
I found I was to be chaplain as well as tutor. 

Breakfast was served in the dining-room, a well- 
proportioned, lofty room, as were all the chiof apart- 
ments of the house. Mrs. Gordon readily entered 
into conversation with me during the meal; but Mr. 
Gordon either looked at papers or was silent. Miss 
Tulloch made the tea and coffee; and from that cir- 
cumstance, and the little, or rather the want of 
attention of the master and mistress of the house 
towards her, I conjectured that she was either a 
lady’s companiog or a poor relation. I was not much 
taken with her appearance, and from the coldness 
of Mrs. Gordon’s manner to her I could see already 
that she was no favourite of that lady’s. 

The lessons began after breakfast. I found the 
thildren agreeable companions. ‘They were not 
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children were brought to mo by an elderly nurse. | 
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by-ordinary clever, being fonder, like the generosity 
of young folks, of their play than of their books ; 
but they were willing to learn, because I promised, 
if pleased with their diligence, to be their play- 
fellow when out of doors. Little Missy began her 
alphabet this day, and the little thing took such a 
fancy to me that there was no getting her to stay in 
the nursery. 

Aud here I should like to say a word anent the 
management of bairns. I have ever found it easiest 
to rule them through their affections, for gaining 
these is conquering the citadel. I believe more 
bairns are spoiled by severity than by over-indul- 
gence. Love never really injured any one; want of 
it, 1 fear, has stunted and withered many a generous 
and promising disposition. I have certainly en- 
countered tempers and wills that required a firm 

hand to control them; but even these, I found, 
_could be subdued by patient, judicious, and steady 
| kindness. I have been often pained to see how 
children are driven and lectured by both parents and 
| teachers. There is acry about undutitul sons and 
_ daughters in these days; I should like to know what 
was the early training of such. I have known 
yarents with so little sympathy for childhood as to 
incapable of taking a toddling child on their 
knee to tell it a story; who took no notice of their 
| children’s games except to complain of the noise 
| and banish them from the room; and yet because 
| these children obeyed the instincts of their nature 
and sought that amusement from home which was 
denied them there, these parents would severely 
punish and threaten them. What loving memories 
| could such mismanaged creatures have of parents 
and home in after days ? 

I was over all the policy with the boys in the after- 
noon, and was introduced to their ponies and other 
pets. I thought it would be my own fault if I was 
not comfortable here; the only thing I might occa- 
sionally miss would be society, for of course I did 
not expect that Mr. and Mrs. Gordon would make 
me their companion. Her frankness had a certain 
stateliness with it, sufficient to warn me not to pre- 
sume upon it; and though Mr. Gordon was polite, 
he had spoken to me with that tone which great 
men use towards their inferiors. When I was walk- 
ing with the boys, I saw him at a distance with his 
dogs and gun; but I had no more communication 
with him or his lady till dinner. I then experienced 
the humiliation that my mother had alluded to, for 
after the cloth was removed I got a plain hint to with- 
draw. I never needed it to be repeated, though 
certainly, especially when strangers were present, I 
felt it mortifying enough. 

The children were with their parents in the draw- 
ing-room during the evening, but I was not invited 
there. However, I did not miss my tea, the house- 
keeper sending it to my room. I spent some time 
in reading, though my thoughts often wandered from 
my book to my mother in her solitary parlour, and 
to Jeanie and Alison Carruthers at their seams. 

I soon grew accustomed to the ways of the family. 
It was a very regular house, Inveruven, and the 
servants were obliging and civil. ‘They had a very 
active and respectable person, Mrs. Anderson, over 
them as housekeeper. She was of a religious turn 


9 


39 





of mind, and because I was a preacher of the gospel 
she respected me for my office, and let me want for 
nothing ; but, indeed, 1 have been much indebted to 





female kindness ail my life. 
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I exceedingly enjoyed my walks through that 
beautiful country, which was all new to me. I had 
my yearnings after home, however, particularly in the 
evenings. I was not ono of the family though I sat 
at their table; and while my bodily wants were well 
supplied, those of my spirit were not, I missed my 
mother’s kindly interest in all I did and felt. It did 
not do to make a companion of Jamie Willison, the 
butler ; and Mr. Gordon never forgot for a moment 
that I was the tutor. Besides, he was not a man who 
cared for book learning; his mind was completely 
given to shooting and such like country sports, and 
there were several gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
who had a similar turn, and came much about him. 
He was not forced, therefore, to seek my society for 
lack of other, and I very seldom saw him except at 
meals, or at a distance out of doors. He would 
sometimes ask me a few questions about the boys’ 
studies, but he left the superintendence of all such 
matters to his wife. ; 

Mrs. Gordon was, upon the whole, good-humoured 
and affable, though somewhat capricious in her be- 
haviour to me. She had been a spoiled bairn, I 
think, for she had been’ an only one and an heiress 
besides. She had serious impressions at times, and 
had always a respect for religion, but she would fain 
have served two masters. We saw her oftener in the 
schoolroom, and she was franker with me when 
there was little stirring in the neighbourhood ; but 
when there was any pleasuring to be had—and as 
the season advanced there was plenty—truly there 
were no more applications to me for a time to solve 
religious doubts and difficulties for her. 

She was born in England, and till her marriage 
had been a member of the Episcopal Church, to 
which she was still warmly attached. That was only 
natural, and I never drew comparisons between our 
churches; for though considering our own simple 
form of worship and church government more in 
harmony with the spirit of the New Testament, I 
knew that spiritual life, not outward forms, was the 
only essential thing. Besides, her church had pro- 


duced many great ana solid divines, whose works I 


had. profited by. In both communions there are 
doubtless individuals who would have every wheel to 
run in their own narrow groove, and would compress 


every spirit into their limited measure—as if spirit | 


could be compressed. 

She was an amiable lady, however, and paid me 
more attention than, I believe, often falls to the lot 
of tutors. She liked my method with the children, 
and I was allowed the uncontrolled management of 
them. I was a great favourite with them, poor 
lambs, and this, of course, had its influence upon 
Mrs. Gordon, who was a most affectionate mother. 

The boys and 1 had many excursions together, 
they riding their ponies and I walking beside them ; 
and in this way we explored almost the whole of that 
romantic district. A half-holiday spent among the 
hills was a great enjoyment to each of us. We were 
allowed to carry our dinner with us, and these simple 
repasts on the heather were far more relished by me 
than those I partook of at the laird’s table. 

My mother was right in her estimation of a tutor’s 
position. There are some humiliations which, though 
trivial in character, are hard to bear. I was a minis- 
ter’s son, and had received the education of a gentle- 
men, and yet I was treated by Mr. Gordon as a 
mere privileged inferior—condescendingly stationed 
beneath the salt. I should have preferred entire ex- 
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clusion from his table. But for such petty mortifica- 
tions, which I am ashamed to have mentioned, I should 
have been very contented at Inveruven. I had the 
goodwill of the household; and though Mr. Gordon 
was a proud man, he would sometimes stoop to show 
that he respected my character, and was satisfied 
with the manner in which I performed my duties. 





Sonnets of the Sacred Jyear, 
BY THE REY. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
‘* Peace be unto you.”’"—St. John xx. 21 


OY weds with Peace to-day. This morning’s power 

Is strong o’er night for ever. Never now, 
Since once that Sun hath raised its regal brow, 
On faithful souls may ghostly shadows lower 
To overwhelm. So in the deepening hour 
Of even came the Light. ‘To doubt and fear 
Did sweet assurance and repose draw near, 
And Hope grew full from feeblest bud to flower. 
Then but one word; but with it came surceaso 
Of dread without and inner haunting pain ; 
Then, with those healing stripes in view, again 
Fell that divinest benison of ‘‘ Peace.” 
So enter, Lord, my dark heart’s inmost room, 
Pass the barred door and smile away the gloom! 


Varteties, 


RAILINGS nouND Sr. Pavu’s, — The well-known cast-iron 
railings round St. Paul’s-churchyard, having been sold by aue- 
tion, are now being removed. The railing brought £341 5s, 
or about £8 per ton. It is of Sussex iron, about the last pro- 
duced in that county. The sum named is for the ironwork 
only, not the stone parapet wall into which it was secured. 
This still remains the property of the Cathedral, and consists of 
some fine blocks of Portland, equal in quality, or nearly so, to 
that of which the cathedral itself is built. 


Print MANY Goop Booxs.—Dr. Morrison, the famous 
Chinese scholar, tells us that a favourite maxim in China is, 
‘* Print many good books.” Persons who desire blessings from 
the gods, or are grateful for receiving them, make vows before 
their idols that they will print and distribute so many copies of 
a specified religious or moral book. Some of the copies are left 
at the foot of the idol, for any worshipper to take, and others are 
distributed among neighbours and friends. One individual 
vowed he would give away 10,000 copies of a sacred book of 
Buddha, and regretted that his means would not allow of his 
printing or distributing more, but he preserved the wood blocks 
and invited all well-disposed persons who could afford paper 
and ink to produce additional copies. 


SIRKENHEAD Transrorr Suir.—General Napier, the his 
torian of the Peninsular War, in the preface to his volume on 
the ‘Battles and Sieges of the Peninsula,” thus speaks of 
British troops :—‘“‘ For the soldiers this history is no measure ol 
their fortitude and endurance, it records only their active 
courage. But what they were, their successors now are : witness 
the wreck of the Birkenhead, where four hundred men, at the 
eall of their heroic officers, Captains Wright and Girardot, 
calmly and without a murmur accepted death in a horrible form 
rather than endanger the women and children saved in the 
boats. The records of the world furnish no parallel to this 


self-devotion!” A noble testimony from such a witness ! 
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